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Ne. V. 








@h ! I will leve thee, even in madnefs love thee 5 
‘Tho’ my diftracted fenfes hhouid forfake me, 
i'd find fome intervals, when my poor heart 
Should *fwige itfelf, and be let loofe to thine. 
Fenice Preerwd, 





In the catalogue of paffions which govern 
the conduct of mankind, and bear an impetuous 
{way over the remonftrances of reaft on, none per- 
haps is more notor ioufly complicated in itsnatur “e,and 
deeply penetrable in it effects, than Love. Few of 
either fex attain the period of maturity unfufcepti- 
ble of its influence, and there are none, however 
callous to delicate fenfibility, who do not at fome 2 
part of their lives, experience a fuperfic ial cognof 
cence of its power; and every individual, thou oh 
in a meafure infenfble to the foft glances of a wo- 
nian, does at a certain feafon, conceive a violent im- 
pulfe that diétates folicitude towards a particular 
object, which, for a while deftroys felf anxiety, and. 
extirpates every finifter principle ; his whole atten- 
tion is abforbed in feeking new fupplies of gratii- 
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cation, in difcovering frefh novelties, and induftri- 
oufly ftudying that which will enliven the pleafure, 
and increafe the happinefs of her, for whom he in- 
dulges.an infinite preference. 

Senfations refulting from the exercife of this paf- 
fion, are not always exempt from poignancy ; in the 
heat of fervency, and fummit of expectation, when 
erace and beauty reft upon our minds ;— whencon- 
templating every conttituent of thofe charms with 
which we are captivated ; defire and rapture en- 
thufiaitically feize our fenfes, and fubdue the ef- 
forts of reafon ; it is in thefe paroxiims of eager- 
nefs, that jealoufy, that hydra of tortures, intrudes 
her hideous vifage ; that fufpicion ufurps the helm, 
and like a tyranne{s dooms us her groveling vaiTals. 
Thus circumftanced, we purchaie our own calami- 
ty, by precipitate conclulions, endure wretchednefs 
which moderation might have efcaped, and poilets 
prejudices which temperature and calmneis would 
have prevented. 

Notwithftanding the multiplicity of evilsto which 
Love fubjects us, its enjoyments and advantages far 
preponderate : when propitioufly directed towards 
an amiable and worthy object, inheriting fimilarity 
of difpofition, and unifon of mind, when it is inter- 
woven with mutual congeniality, and maintained by 
reciprocal friendfhip, no fituation can fuperceed its 
luxuriance, or emanate more refulyent felicity. 

The fubverfions of fortune, unfavourable difap- 
pointment, and fevere attacks of grief ;—events in 
themfelves highly difcouraging, fufficient to impair 
the moit vigorous fortitude, and debilitate the moft 
unfhaken inflexibility, are mitigated and healed by 
the cheering fympathy of united fondnefs, and am- 
ple fincerity. When care and unhappy viciffitude 
diffufe over the mind melancholy reflection, or any 
fortuitous occurrence obtrudes, repugnant to our 
peace, we are not compelled to the hard fate of fo- 
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litary affliction, but in the bofom of conncvial love, 
difcover a refort heavenly affuative: by its glow- 
ing ardor and extenfive concord, the landtkip of 
lite is chequered with variegated beauty ; it eradi- 
cates every noxious weed, and diflipates every dii- 
mal appearance. 

Milton in his elegant poem of Paradife Left, very 
finely defcribes the paffien upen which I am now 
defcanting ; every fcene through which the firit 
pair pafled, was rendered increafingly fafcinating 
by the company of each other;— mailculine author- 
ity appeared {uper-majeftic in contrait with feme- 
nine foftnefs, and the attractions of the female, 
heightened to an exquifite degree by the firmnefs 
andfolidity which diitinguifhed the countenance of 
the man. 

When we view domeftic life in all its fruition, it 
exhibits a condition as perfect and unmingled, as 
fancy can portray, or the prolific fource of imagina- 
tion comprehend. For my own part, | have never 
yet advanced over the threfhold of Hymen, inex- 
perience therefore may have lulled my ideas into a 
fictitious flumber, and taught expectation, raore than 
reality confirms ; yet my fentiments will retain 
their originality, confident, that though pecuniary 
inducements may terminate in difguietude and mit- 
ery ; an exchanged attachment, deititute of emo- 
lumentary confiderations, and fabricated on difinter- 
efted principles, mutt naturally produce perpetui- 
ty of delight, and inceffant tranquility. 





Origin of the Phrale, ** To bring a thing on the Carpe.” 

AT Vincennes, in France, there is, or at leaft was an 
oak, under which Louis the 1Xth ufed to adminifter juf- 
tice to his fubjcéts, at a table covered with a carpet— 
whence came the French phrafe, “ Mettre un choie fur 
le tapis’ —** To propofe a thing, or lay it upon the car- 
pet.” 
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[seLEcTED.] 


ESSAY ON SHAKSPEARE. 











I+ appears paradoxical, but it is firictly true, that 
the faults of Shakefpeare, great apd numerous as_ his 
warmeit advocates mutt alloy Rem to be, afford the 
moft decifive proofs of hisexcellence. It isan acknow- 
ledged faé t, that to his works all clafles of men, the young 
and the old, the learned andthe ignorant, the clown 
and the courtier, are indebted for the moft exquifite ‘én- 
tertainment and delight; and yet, what rule of compo- 


fition can be named which he has not violated; what 


{pecies of impropriety, from) which he is entirely ¢x- 
empt? How tranfcendent, then, muft be the merit of 
that writer, how ftriking the luitre of thofe beauties, 
which have power to excite fuch delightful emotions, 
under fuch difadvantages, and combined with fuch de- 
fects? It is a fubjeét of liberal curiofity to enquire into 
the nature of thofe beauties, and in what aaet they 
concur, to produce this extraordinary effe&. Much bas 
been faid, ‘and much been done by critics of the firit 
eminence in order to illuftrate thofe points, bat I am of 
opinion that it will ever remain in fome degree a myfte- 
ry, why one writer pleafes above all others, I believe 
it requires a much more intimate acquaintance with the 
human mind than the acuteft philofopher can boaft, to 
be able to trace the origin and progrefs of all thofe affa- 
ciatio: ons which contribute to the formation of pleafurea- 
ble ideas. We know, indeed, from experience, that the 
odfervation of certain long eftablithed rules of comapofi- 
tion pleafes in a certain decree : and we account tole- 
rably, upon philofapl hical principles, for the pleafure we 
derive from thofe fources: but unfortunately for the 
lovers of fyftem, Shakefpeare has dared to pleafe in con- 
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tradition to rules, and that in a much higher degree than 
the moft admired writers who have achered to them. 
For I think it will be acknowledged, that even the Cii- 
dipus and Iphigenia of Sophocles and Euripides are infe- 
rior to Lear and Othello, in regard to the general effect 
of the compofition; and to put the Cid “and Athalie, 
thofe chef d’ceuvres of the French theatre, in competi- 
tion with Shakelpeare,.is, as it were, to bring Paris into 
the lifts to encounter Ajax or Achilles. Without pre- 
tending to enter very deeply into the fubjeét, I fhail of- 
fer a few remarks, fuch as occur to me, on tHe caufes of 
this evident and prodigious fuperiorivy Vv; or, in other 
words,! propofe topoint out fome of thefe characteriftic 
beauties which 7 ta eabag in the works of Shakefpeare, 
and which app €ar to me to conftitute thei cir principal ex- 
cellence: and perhaps, the moft ftriking feature apper- 
taining to them is this, “that they ftrongly arreit the 
attention.”—-Our curiofity is powerful ly excited at the 
commencement of each piece, and it is never fuffered to 
fubfide till the conclufion of it: this is the moft infalli- 
ble teft and proof of genius. Many of our modern tra- 
gedies s, it mutt be acknowled: zed, are regular and fault- 
iefs performances; tome of them are not only free from 
material defects, but poffefs a confiderable fhare of real 
excellence ; for inftance, Cato, Irene, and Phadra and 
Hyppolitus. The dition of thefe plays is lofty and po- 
etical, without being inflated; the fentiments Jjoft and 
noble, the ploss regularly conduéted, the charaéters fkil- 
fully diverfified, and the unities ftrié tly pelread What 
can be wanting then to the perfe Rion of tragedy a 
know not; but this I know, that thefe tr agedie Ss, and 
fuch as thete, i read without emotion or fympathy, with 
a certain fenfation of pleaiure indeed, but fo weak as 
fearcely to induce me to take up the performance a fe- 
cond time, except it may be for the purpofe of commit- 
ting a few fplendid paflages to mem: ry. They are de- 
feétive in that firft and greateft power of compofition, 
the power of feizing, fafcinating, and enc hanting the 
attention: Ina word, they are defective in genius, a 
term equally impeffible to miftake or to define. On 
the contrary, 1 am still unable to read Lear, Macbeth 
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or Othello, often as I have perufed them, witlout the 
firongeft emoti om not of admiration, for I have not 


leifure to adrrire till I have laid down "the book—bnt of * 


pity, terror, 3 indig nation, tolicitude, and forrow; but is 
there not a fuffcient quantum of diftrefs and misfortune 
to produce thefe effe és in our modern dramas? Diftref- 
fes and misfortunes there are in abundance, certainly ’ 
but fo perverfe is my difpofition, that where the poet is 
moft inclined to be feri ous , 1 am often moft difpofed to 
be merry. Iam as void of eompaffion as Launce’s dog 
Crab. “I think,” feys he, ‘Crab, my dog, be the 

fou-reft-natured dog that Lives; my thiother Oy eeping, 
my father wailing, my fifter cryingy our maid howling, 

our cat wringing her hands, and ail our houfe in crest 
perplexity, } vet did not this ecru el-hearted cur fhed one 
tear.” But not to dweil any longer on this obfcure and 
general caufe of the fuperiority of She kefpes re above all 
other dramatic writers, I believe it will be univerfally 
allowed, that his fkiil in difcriminating, and his attention 
to the prefervation of his chara@ters, conftitute a diftin- 
guifhed branch of his fuperior excellence. It is true, 
that in m: iny other productions of the drama we meet 
with charaéters natural and confiftent, conceived with 
judgment and fuftained with propriety ; but the charac- 
ters of Shakefpeare are drawn with fuch furprifing force, 
as well as propriety and truth, that we on fearcely for- 
bear to confider them as originals aétually In exiftence, 
Many fcenes are penned w ith fuch an air fof animation, 
of nature and reality, that one is — tempted to fup- 
pofe that the ti had, like Bayes, over eard the dia- 

louge which he gives usas his own invention. Such‘is 
the fcene in which Hamlet is firft informed of the ap- 
pearance of his father’s ghoit; fuch the garden fcene in 
in Romeo and Juliet ; ; and fuch the icene in which 
Jago firft awakens the jealoufy of Othello; and fuch 
an hundred others. The charaéters of Shakefpeare, 
alfo, are not only drawn with force and correctnefs, but 
inany of them are of a very uncommon and original caft. 
—Such as Falfteff, Polonivs, Jacques, Menenius, &c. 
Charaéters like thet equire the utmoft care and delica- 
cy in the execution, and afford the h righett degree of en- 
tertainment when touched by the hand of a m: efter ; they 
are not fo much clofe and exact copies of nature, as boid 
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imitations; they are not, perhaps, fuch charaéters as do 
exift, but when vere invented, fuch as mig ht eafily be 
fuppofed to exift. e perceive that they are fo con- 
{iruéted as to difp ni me moft perfe& kno: sie a of the 
human mind ; that the component parts of t hefe charac- 
ters are trialy confonant to thofe ideas of truth and na- 
ture which we find in our own breafts; but the combi- 
nation is wholly new. Who will venture to affert, that 
the char racter of  Falflaff is unnatural; but, if we took into 
real life, where fhall a Falftatf be found? it was to be found 
in the inexhauftible imagination of Shakefpeare only ;— 
though fo exquifite is the workmanfuip of this “jour 
neyman of nature,” that it would fcarcely feem h hyper- 
bolical and extravagant to fay, with the poet, 

‘* Nature herfelf, amaz'd, may doubting Mand 

“ Which is her own, and which the painter’s hand.” 


It is further ob‘ervable, that in chara¢ters of the fam 
clafs, we find the niceft and moft curious fhades of dit- 
crimination.—T he heroines of Corneille are all of a fam- 
ily ; but if we furvey with attention the chara&ers of 
Defdemona, of Imogen, of Ophelia, of Juliet, &c. allin- 
nocent and amiable, we perceive that each has her pecu- 
liar traits, which diftinguifh her from the reft: Juliet 
has not the artlefsnefs and fimplicity of Defc fem: ona 
Imogen has not the courage and refoiation of F Juliet ; 
Ophelia has not the tender delicate affetion of Imo- 
ren; nor Defdemona the filial piety of Ophelia. Ano- 
ier remarkable circumttance relating to this aftonith- 
x nt Me of chara¢ter is, that he is always car 

mitate, and not merely to defi ribe, the feeling: 
nd pafions of the different perfonages of the drama: 
the diftinétion between imitation and defcription has 
been well illuftrated by Lord Kains ; and it is 
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certaany, 
that nothing lefs than a genuine ¢ -xpreffion of paffion can 
. ‘ - 
awaken the attention or fyn npathy or the {pe eétator. 
Shakefpeare deals very little in loofe e and un eaning de- 
clamation: in (‘ying par critical fitua ations, we have u- 
fuaily the language of nature burfti ne , from the heart: 
o~ 
or if he fails, it is not by falling i into the undramatical 
and ur: ninferefting language of defcription, but into fenti- 
ments too muc h. laboured, harfh or unfea 
phors, or quaint and far-fetched con 
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when perfe&tly convinced of the fallchood of I 
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na and the treachery of Caffio, thus exclaims, in the 

moft perfe& imitation of paffion that can be conceived: 
ie Oth. Oh ! that the flave had forty thoufand lives ; 

; ’ Onc is too poor, too weak for my revenge ! 

Now dol fee tis true..-Look here, Iago ; 


All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven : 
*Tis gone. ———— 


Arife, black Vengeance, from thy hollow cell ! 
Yield up, O Love, thy crown and hearted throne 
‘To tyrannous Hate ! fwell, bofom, with thy fraught, 
For ’tis of afpicks tongues ! 

Jage. Yet be content. 

Oth. Oh! blood, blood, blood. 


Jago. Patience, Ifay ; your mind, perhaps, may change. 


But here the language of imitatation changes to that of 
defcription : 


Oth. Never, Iago: Like to the Pontick fea, 

Whote icy current and compulfive courfe 

Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontick, and the Hellefpont ; 

Even fo my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 

Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humbie love, 

‘Till that a capable and wide revenge 

Swallow them up. 

Beautiful as this comparifon is, we feel the improprie- 
ty of it in the fituation and circumftances of the {peaker; 
this is a remarkable deviation from Shakefpeare’s ufual 
mode of writing: but if we look into modern plays, and 
into the works of the French dramatifts, we fhall find 
imitation of paffion fcarcely attempted, and defcription 
every where prevalent. 

The next remarkable charaéteriftic of this great poet 
which offers itfelf to notice is, the beauty and energy of 
he At his diction. It is now two hundred years fince he com- 
menced writer, and in this time his language has acquir- 
ed a certain obfolete caft, an air of antiquity, which it 
muft be owned is of no advantage to his comedies, for 
! the ftyle of comedy fhould be always eafy and familiar ; 
‘ but which gives to his tragic compofitions an inexprefii- 
4 ble grace and dignity. This is a fpecies of excellence 

, which modern writers cannot even attempt, without fal- 
se ling into a fort of literary mimicry which is productive 
of a very ludirous effedt, as the tragedies of Cumberland 
fully evince, The beautiful concluding lines of Dry- 
. den’s epiftle to Kneller, are as applicable to the art of po- 
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etry as to that of paintiag; and it might have been as 
truly predi¢ted of the works of a Shakefpeare, as of thofe 
of a Raffaelle. 

More cannot be by mortal art expreft, 

But venerable age fhall add the reft. 

For Time fhall with his ready pencil ftand, 

Retouch your figures with his rip’ning hand, 

Mellow your colours, and imbrow n the teint; 

Add every grace, which Time alone can grant; 

To future ages fhall your faine convey, 

And give more beauties than he takes away. 

It cannot how-ver be doubted, but that the ftvie and 
diction of Shakefpea e muit have origina uly po feifed me- 
rit of the higheft kind; the moft forcil se as well as the 
moft beautiful combination of werds whict the Englith 
language affords, are to be found in his works, Where, 
in the whole r ang = of modern poetr td m > we meet with 
fuch powers of ex} prefii on as the following pa fages ex- 
hibit, which, on the ci ual opening of a volume alt imof 
iminediately prefent themlelves. 





All thofe which were his fellows but of late, 
Some better than his value, on the moment 
Follow his ftrides ; his lobbies fill with tendance, 
Rain facrificial whifpering in his ear. 





Who dares, who dares, 

In purity of manhood ftand upright, 

And fay, This man’s a flatterer ? If one be, 

So are they al! ; for every grize of fortuae 

1s {mooth'd by that below : the learned pate . 
Ducks to the golden fool : all is oblique ;— 





Here’s gold ; goon; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 

Will o’er fome high-vic’d city hang his poifonm 
In the fick air. 





——What! think’? thou 
That the black air, thy boift’rous chamberlain, 
Will pur thy {hirt on warm ? Will thefe mofs'd trees, , 
That have out-liv’d the eagle, page thy heels ; 
And tkipaghen thou point’ft out ? Will the cold brook," 
Candy dl with ic ce, candie thy morning tatte, 
To eure thy o’er-night’s furieit ? Call the creatures, 
Whofe naked natures live in all the {pite 
Of wreakful heaven; whofe bar: unhoufcd trunks, 
To the conflicting clements expos’d, 
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Anfwer mere nature—bid them flatter thee ; 
Oh, thou thalt find—— 


-~——@h ! dear divorce [looking on the gold,] 
*T wixt natural fon and fire ! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen’s pureft bed! thou valiant Mars! 
Thou ever young, freth, lov’d, and delicate wooer, 
Whofe bluth doth thaw the confecrated fnew 
That lies on Dian’s lap ! thou vifible god, 
That folder’ft clofe impofiibilities, 
And mak’ft them kifs; that fpeak’ft with every tongue, 
To every purpofe! oh thou touch of hearts, 
Think, thy flave man rebels; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beafls 
May have the world in empire !-—&e. &e, 

Timon of Men, 
(Concluded in our next.) 


FT 


Joetry. 


—_—_ 


ODE TO EVENING. 


BY DR. JOSEPH WARTON. 








HAIL, meek-ey'd maiden, clad in fober grey ! 
Whofe foft approach the weary woodman loves ; 
As homeward bent to kifs his prattling babes, 
Jocund, he whiftles thro’ the twilight groves. 


When Phebus finks behind the weftern hills, 
You lightly o’er the mifty meadows walk, 
The drooping dafies bath in dulcet dews, 
And nurfe the nodding violei’s tender ftalk. 


The panting Dryads, that in days fierce heat, 
‘To inmoft bowers and cooling caverns ran ; 
Return to tripin wanton ev’ning darece, 

Old Sylvan too returns, and laughing Pan. 


‘To the deep wood the clam’rous rooks renair, 
Light tkims the fwallow o’er the wat’ry fcene; 
Aid from the fheep-cote and freth furrow’d field, 
Stout plowmen meet to wreitle on the green. 
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‘The {wain that artlefs fings on yonder rock, 

His fupping theep and length’ning fhadow fpics, 
Pleas’d with the cool, the calm refrefhing hour, 

And with hoarle hummings of unnumber'd fics, 


Now every paflion fleeps : defponding Love, 
And pining Envy, ever reflefs Pride ; 

An holy calm creeps o’er my peaceful foul, 
Anger and mad Ambition's ftorms fubfide. 


O modeft Evening ! oft let me appear 

A wand’ring votary in thy penfive train ; 
Lift’ning to every wildly-warbling note, 

That fills with farewell {weet thy dark’ning plain! 











LEVITIES. 





Account of the Imitative Faculty in a Horle: Frome 
Tour through France, in 1788. 

ON fetting off from Rouen, I found myfelf pro- 
vided with a pretty gray bidet, and a poftilion, in 
favour of whom 1 was fomewhat prepofleffed, be- 
ing the fmarteft of any I had met with, drefied in 
a new roya! livery of blue, with red and gold, anda 
waiftcoat finely fringed. 

I mounted my nag, with no fmall degree of felf- 
fatisfaction ; when, giving him the whip, I difcove- 
red that the only quality he had of going, was that 
of moving backwards, as he began to kick behind 
mmoft furioufly, to the great derangement, and en- 
dangering of my perion ; being obliged to have 
recourfe to his mane, in order to keep my feat, on 

atcount of the huge and ill-fhaped wooden faddle I 
was mounted on. At length I found the only way 
to manaze him was, to let him follow his companion 5 


’ 


the poftilion then cracked his whip, galloped away 
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as faft as he could go and my horfe after him 3 and 
fo exactly did he follow, ftep by ftep, that when the 
poftilion’s horfe galloped, mine galloped ; when his 
trotted, walked, or ftood (till, mine correfponded i in 
every movement ; till, by the time I had proceeded 
half a mile from the town, I found myfelf covered 
all over with dirt from head to foot, which flew 
from the heels of the other horfe. At length, when 
we had got about a mile from Roudn, as we were 
cantering over the pave, the poftillion’s horfe made 
a falfe ftep, and dathed with great violence on the 
ground ; the rider tumbled off, and the horfe roll- 
ed upon his huge jack-boot. My bidet, who follow- 
ed clofe b ehind, was fo ftrongly addiéted to the vice 
of imitation, that without any vifible caufe whatever, 
he immediately ftopped fhort, and tumbled down 
upon the other, with an apparent voluntary motion, 
we were all four rolling together in the moft ludic- 
rous fituation imaginable; a fituation, that, at the 
moment, I wifhed for that prince of caricature, 
Geoffrey Gambado, to have been prefent at. 








A STUDENT of the Law having applied for 
at we to practice in a court, the Jadges appoint- 
ed two refpectable Counfellers to examine him, one 
of whom was a man of more humour, and lefs abil- 
ities than the other, and was the oldeft at the bar. 
The youth of courfe waited on him firft. ‘The old 
gentleman addrefiing him as was his manner, ore 
rotunda, faid, “ Pray, Sir, if a client were toapply 
to you to commence a fuit for him, what is the firtt 
thing you ought to do >” «'To receive my Fee, 
Sir” replied the youth, keeping a fteady countenace. 
<< Very well Mr. , very well, replied the coune 
fellor,” “ I fee you have a good knowledge of the 
practice, you may now goto brother » Naming 








the other Counfeilor, “ and he will examine you 
touching the weightier matters of the law.” 











